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INTRODUCTION 



The growth and decline of cities constitutes one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the political and cultural history of nations and of 
Empires. The history of India is particularly rich in records of many 
a famous city which flourished in the distant past and has either com- 
pletely disappeared now or only provides curious material for the stu- 
dent of Archaeology. Ayodhya and Avantika, Takshasila and Nalanda, 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, Bijapur and Vijayanagar, ’Korkai and 
Gangai-Konda Cholapuram, what an imposing list one could draw up 
of these vanished cities and how well they illustrate the splendour and 
antiquity of India’s past history and its civilisation ! A thousand years 
before the British founded their settlement on the spit of land to the 
north of the mouth of the Cooum river, the Pallavas were at the height 
of their power in South India and ports like Mahabalipuram in the 
neighbourhood of Madras were gates of adventure for Indian colonists 
who set sail from them and spread Indian culture in Siam and Cam- 
bodia, Malaya and the East Indian Islands. And we hear of the exist- 
ence of the town of Mylapore, even at the beginning of the Christian 
era! 

Yet this very antiquity of the past history of India lends a peculiar 
interest to the rise and growth of her cities in the modern period. The 
circumstances which gave birth to them and the factors which contri- 
buted to their expansion and development are vastly different from 
those of the past, and it is not too optimistic a view to hold that, humanly 
speaking, the conditions which make for the stability of these cities are 
far more favourable than those connected with many of the earlier cities 
of India. 

The following pages describe in great detail the remarkable growth 
and development of the city of Madras and its varied activities during 
the past three hundred years. When Francis Day obtained a grant of 
land from the Naik of Poonamalee in August 1639, the English mer- 
chants were not very hopeful of the future of their settlement. They 
were convinced, however, that “ this place may prove as good as the 
best ; but all things must have its growth and time.” The tercentenary 
of Madras is a fitting occasion {or reviewing what “ time and growth ” 
have accomplished for the city. 

The history of Madras is full of interest and contains many incidents 
which deserve to be more widely known than thay are at present. A 
unique distinction of Madras is that twice in its history, the Head of its 
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administration was deposed and imprisoned by his Council — George 
Foxcroft, the first Governor of Madras in 1665 and Lord Pigot in 1776. 

Streynsham Master, one of the early Governors of Madras, did a 
great deal to organise the town for municipal purposes. He resolved to 
impose a house-tax and to appoint a scavenger with power to collect 
this tax and to hire coolies to remove the dirt and filth of the town. 
The post of scavenger was to be held by a civil servant of senior rank ! 

In 1687, the Company issued a Charter constituting the Corporation 
of Madras, consisting of a Mayor, 12 aldermen and 60 burgesses of the 
town of Fort St. George and City of Madrasapatam. These civic authori- 
ties had robes of scarlet serge and white silk gowns, and enjoyed the 
privilege of having broad umbrellas borne over them. 

It was in Madras towards the end of the eighteenth century that 
the Rev. Andrew Bell inaugurated the monitorial system of instruction 
known for a long time in Britain as the Madras system of education. 

Madras passed through stormy times during the wars between Eng- 
land and France in the eighteenth century and was captured and occu- 
pied by the French from 1746 to 1749. Orme, the historian, became a 
member of the Council in Madras in 1754 and took an active part in 
the military operations of the period. It was the siege of Madras in 
1759 by Lally which led to the development of the Sepoy regiments of 
the Madras army. 

Warren Hastings was a member of the Council in Madras from 1759 
to 1762, and it was he who was responsible for the abolition of the post 
of chief Indian Merchant of the Company, held by a long line of great 
dubashes from Beri Timmanna to Manali Muthukrishna Mudali. Few 
people are aware that Madras is historically connected with a famous 
University in America. Elihu Yale, a native of Boston, was educated 
in England and joined the East India Company as a clerk. He became 
Governor of Madras in 1681 and later a Director of the Company. He 
gave a large donation to the school at Newhaven which in 1745 deve- 
loped into Yale University. His son, David Yale, lies buried in the old 
Cemetery of St. Mary’s Church, now situated in the High Court grounds. 
Madras may well be proud of the fact that the trigonometrical and topo- 
graphical surveys of India had their origin in this Presidency. And it is 
worthy of record that so early as 1791, the citizens of Madras gave an 
example of their public spirit by inviting the Government to tax them 
for the defence of/che town and described themselves as “ three hun- 
dred thousand useKal subjects ! ” 

The growth of tie city was rapid soon after its foundation. It be- 
came the chief factory and the headquarters of the Company on the 
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Coromandel coast and in 1658 the factories in Bengal were placed under 
its orders. Manucci, an Italian traveller to Madras in 1686 testifies to 
the remarkable progress of the British traders in the city. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, Madras was the chief British settlement in 
Hindustan and the principal port for European and Indian goods. 

The eighteenth century was a period of storm and stress, and saw 
the foundations of the territorial power of England laid in India. The 
political importance of Madras suffered, however, by the Regulating Act 
of 1773 which made Calcutta the seat of the Governor-General. 

In the nineteenth century, owing to favourable conditions, Bombay 
and Calcutta outstripped Madras in industrial and commercial import- 
ance, and the city was unkindly described by Kipling as a “ withered 
beldame, brooding on ancient fame.” Madras, however, made great 
progress in many directions during this century. The abolition of the 
trading privileges of the East India Company in 1833 brought into ex- 
istence an independent European business community, which has played 
a great part in the life of Madras. The members of this community have 
been the pioneers of modern industrial enterprise in South India and 
have co-operated with their Indian fellow citizens in all matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the city. The years between 1835 and 1840 were 
notable for the foundation of important educational institutions like the 
Medical College, the Madras Christian College, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
and Presidency College. The establishment of the University of Madras 
came in 1857. By a charter of 1862, the High Court of Madras was 
created by the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts. The 
first railway line began to be constructed in 1859 and the Bangalore 
section was opened in 1864. 

The fine promenade appropriately named the Marina was construct- 
ed in 1884, and the new Madras Harbour was completed in 1896 and 
the North-Eastern entrance opened in 1910. No one who reads the 
following pages can fail to be impressed with the remarkable growth of 
the city during the past three hundred years and with the great part 
which its leading men have played in the modern history of India. 

The strip of land granted to the East India Company was about 3 
miles in length and a mile and a half in width and was occupied by a 
few fishermen. To-day, the city covers an area of 30 square miles, and 
its population, if the rate of increase during the decade 1921-1931 is 
maintained, is likely to approach* the million mark by the census of 1941. 
The city is rapidly outgrowing its boundaries and h^s a number of resi- 
dential colonies outside the municipal limits. Mach4s is a unique and 
pleasant combination of the urban and the rural, of/the old and the new. 
It has fortunately escaped the fate of Bombay ancl Calcutta which have 
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been influenced by European modes of housing unsuited to Indian con- 
ditions. Owing to modern means of transport, its streets are probably 
less picturesque than in the old days when people went about in palan- 
quins, and important civic officials had large umbrellas borne over them. 
Thomas Salmon, who was an Ensign in Madras in 1699, wrote : — 

“Female Choristers make up part of the equipage of a great man 
when he goes abroad ; for every man of figure in the country, I ob- 
served, had a number of these singing women run before him ; even 
the Governor of Fort St. George was attended by fifty of them, as 
well as by the country music when he went out ; but some of our 
late Governors, out of their excessive modesty, have thought fit to 
dispense with this piece of grandeur.” 

In spite of the disappearance of these picturesque aspects of public 
life and the comparative modernisation of the city, the old ways of its 
people remain essentially unchanged. The scenes round the city's tem- 
ple tanks and squares are still the same as those witnessed in distant 
days, the crowds which chaffer in the Kotwal and Triplicane bazaars 
are little different from their predecessors in earlier years, and the 
Madras fisherman still goes out in his frail craft to earn a hazardous and 
precarious living from the sea exactly as his forefathers did many cen- 
turies ago. 



The city, with its garden houses and palm-groves, its open spaces and 
fine avenues, has many features of great beauty. But careful planning in 
regard to its future development would be necessary, if these features 
are to be preserved. Though the Municipal authorities and the Pro- 
vincial Government have done a great deal for the improvement of the 
city in recent years, much yet remains to be done. There is need for a 
comprehensive housing scheme which will lead to the abolition of the 
slums of the city, and the inclusion of greater Madras within the muni- 
cipal limits. It is to be hoped that the city's tercentenary will stimulate 
civic interest and lead to organised efforts being made to make Mad- 
ras, in addition to its historic importance, more and more a pleasant and 
beautiful place to dwell in for all its citizens. 



I tender the cordial thanks of the Tercentenary Celebration 
Committee to all those friends of Madras, near and distant, who 
have contributed papers to this Commemoration Volume. The thanks 
of the Committee are also due to the printers, the G. S. Press, Madras, 
for the prompt and neat execution of their work. 



V 

University Building. 
Chepauk, Madras,^ 
24th July 1939. 1 



S. E. Runganadhan, 

President } 

Madras Tercentenary Celebration Committee . 




SECTION I 




Dakshinakulam 

A Dream on the Beach in Moonlight 
By 

Hilton Brown. 



The Sleeper — 

There’s nothing old in the world on such a night, 
There’s nothing new ; I’m in a halt of time, 

Caught in a cage of crystal. Time and space 
Stand moonstruck. There’s immensity perhaps— 
The sea contending with the firmament, 

The stars contending with the sands, the night 
Contending with eternity — but all’s 
A termless, meaningless and timeless fusion 
I am a man half-sleeping on the sands 
Yet also I am everyone ; this beach 
Is all South India and this moonlight hour 
Is twice ten thousand centuries. If gods 
Can anywhere exist and anyhow 
It must be thus, as one and yet as all . . . 

I have counted the moon-diamonds on the sea, 

I have summarised the night-winds and the sounds 
Of what might be a city — and I have lost 
All sequence in the night, a sieve for sand, 

A net to hold in water. I am god, 

Lonely as god — aloof, apart, without, 

Always and now and never, here and absent. 

And I’ve God’s vision . . . What, on such a night, 
What’s thirty years, three hundred or three thousand 
What’s one place or another ? What’s Madras, 
Bengal, Bombay, Mount Everest, the Poles ? 

What but moon-diamonds millioned on the sea 
And a night wind full of voices ? 

[ Here the Voices Begin.] 

Strophe- 

Out of the ocean of milk, 

While the gods wondered, 

Drawn on that line, 
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So fine, 

So fine as silk. 

The round earth blundered. 

As long ago was planned, 

Forth it was led ; 

And one, foreseeing, said, 

“ Here India shall be ; 

Here shall there be a land 
Sun-ridden, hot and dry, 

Exacting and unkind, 

Where men shall try 
Down the long years 
Scant sustenance to find — 

To draw their pitiful substance from the sand 

That shall be fed 

Insatiably 

With the hearts of men, that shall be nourished 
With prisoner hearts and watered with their tears.” 

A Voice ( that may he of an Officer of John Company ) — 

I took me East to rob and steal, 

To make such profit as I could, 

And you, my grandson, grind your heel 
Upon my turpitude. 

You point your finger at me. “ Fie ! ” 

You say, “ You shameless ! Thief and rake ! 

How very different am I 
Who came for India’s sake 

And laboured all my righteous days 
That she might rise in wealth and fame.” 

Liar ! Your ways are but my ways 
Under another name. 

And if I came to steal and rob, 

Was I the worse in India’s eyes 
lhan you, you cold complacent snob, 

Who came but to despise 

And fashion laws as stiff as stone 
And preach a Bible cold as Christ 
And walk ii\ arrogance alone 
While love was sacrificed ? 

I stole, I took what I could get ; 

At least I did not lock my heart 
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And elevate my nose and set 
Mine Excellence apart 

And make a scorned inferior thing 
Of those whom I was sent to rule . . . 

I won a country for my king ; 

You lost him it, you fool ! 

Antistrophe — 

So said one, foreseeing ; 

But another, wiser still, 

As the South came into being, 

Stood on God’s hill. 

“ Hie land shall be hard,” 

He said, “ and evil-starred, 

A harsh and bitter school ; 

Ah, yes — but beautiful. 

So beautiful that men 
When their time comes to die, 

Frantic shall cry, 

1 Let me but see again 
The white surf of the Bay, 

The palm-trees ’ gentle sway 
And the green of the paddy-field ! ’ ” 

That wise one said, 

Standing above 
On the high hill of god, 

“ This land shall know the rod, 

It shall know hardship, misery and regret 
And yet 

It shall know love ; 

It shall steal men’s hearts and bury them away 
And by love shall it be healed.” 

Voices (that may he of Pilgrims ) — 

Down the long road, 

The way our fathers showed, 

• We bear our load. 

Through heat and chill 
Forward we press until - 
We see God’s Hill. 

Its golden height 
Hangs in the sun’s light ; 

We see with fright 
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How high it stands 
Above our suppliant hands 
But God commands 

We shall ascend, 

For where all mountains end 
We have a friend. 

Till we can hear 

His temples chiming near 

We must not fear. 

Till 1 we espy 

His gopuram in the sky 

We must not die. 

Our feet are slow 

But this we surely know — 

On we must go. 

On yon high crest 
God has for ever blest 
We shall find rest. 

Where Rama trod — 

Light-footed, golden-shod — 

We shall meet God. 

& 

Strophe — 

Who shall say what tears are 
That are shed in a dream ? 

Who shall say what fears are 
That are but what they seem ? 

Or that now’s and then’s and days and years are 
In the gods’ esteem 

A solider thing than the wind that passes 
Or the fire that scorches the Spring grasses 
Or the sunlight on the temple brasses 
A moment a-gleam ? 

A Voice (which may be of a Ryot at Worship ) — 

Swami, swami ! 

I have striven 

To give back 

What Thou hast given ; 

Small my offering, 
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Poor my gift, 

How can I 
Make better shift ? 

Swami, swami, swami, swami, 

Let my troubles lift. 

Swami, swami ! 

Day is done ; 

Thou and I 
And it are one ; 

Grain I harvest, 

Seeds I sow, 

These and Thou 
Are all I know. 

Swami, swami, swami, swami, 

Let thy servant go. 

Antistrophe — 

Who shall say what gain is 
That is countered by loss ? 

Who shall say what pain is 
That is under the gloss 

Of pleasure ? Or what a blessing and what a bane is 
In a world a-toss 

Between plus and minus, minus and plus unending 
That cancel at last to the ultimate zero, blending 
Fortune and wreck — the king to his throne ascending, 
The Christ to His Cross ? 

A Voice (which may he of an Englishman Gone Home ) — 

I miss it so— the sunshine and the colour ; 

In this grey place 

That wears a sullen and a shadowed face 
I miss it so. 

I miss it so— the dew-bespangled mornings 
When the bright day 

. Rose smiling from the blueness of the Bay ; 

I miss it so. 

I miss it so— the evenings of the jungle, 

Wild things at call 

And the gold moon presiding over all ; 

I miss it so. 
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I miss it so— the company of people 
Who sought my aid, 

Puzzled, confiding, credulous, afraid ; 

I miss it so. 

I miss it so — the crowded days of duty ; 

In this dull land 

Of mind unharnessed and the idle hand 
I miss it so. 

I miss it so— the golden golden country 

That took my youth 

And paid for it so princely. Of a truth, 

I miss it so. 

Strophe — 

Now thus did our elders advise ; 

A man has but one heart 
And this is the best — 

That he keep it locked and apart, 

Not giving 

That heart to the living, 

The dead or aught that is made 
By hands or that may exist 
By the bounty of God, however it be arrayed 
In the trappings of Paradise, 

But shall hold his heart unfluttering in the cist 
And the cell of his breast. 

Antistrophe — 

But what is the thing we see ? 

Who keepeth his whole heart, 

How does he thrive ? 

He liveth, for all his art, 

Unseeing, 

Unhearing, his being 

Becalmed in a dream that is death ; 

Barren, he shall forsake 

The light of his life and the benefit of his breath ; 

Not fruitful shall he be 

Nor grown nor wise nor accomplishing nor awake 
Nor even alive. 
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Voices (which may he of Old Warriors ) — 

We who stood fast with the spear or struck home with the sabre 
Are met at the last 

In the hall where old victories fade and defeats are forgotten 
And battles are past ; 

We who assaulted the droog and you who defended 
Our quarrels compose ; 

And — what was the fighting about, thamhi ? Why were we 
fighting ? 

Who knows ? 

* 

I was a Frenchman perhaps and you were a Moslem, 

Or haply again 

I was a riever with Sivaji, you bore a musket 
With Wellesley’s men ; 

Tippu’s was I, for you the bright banner of Gingi 
Glowed like a rose ; 

But — what was the fighting about, thamhi ? Why were we 
fighting ? 

Who knows ? 

Vijayanagar is dust and Gaganagiri 
Flat with the grass ; 

Over our walls and our battlements only the seasons 
Pass and re-pass ; 

Here we are met and forever, the foot and the horsemen, 

Lances and bows ; 

But — what was the fighting about, thamhi ? Why were we 
fighting ? 

Who knows ? 

Full Chorus — 

Out of the ocean of milk, 

Cloud-covered as in silk 

And starred and jewelled as a king’s daughter, 

Dakshinakulam came — 

% Formless, without name, 

A yellow land and washed about with water. 

In the night , in the moon , are all things known and remembered . 

As the gods, smiling, drew 
Patterns the land through, 

It rose in beauty and joy for their delighting ; 

As the gods, jesting, called, 

2 
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There crept forth and crawled 

This man and that — and straightway fell to fighting. 

In the night , in the moon, are all things known and remembered . 

Fiercely did these engage, 

With senseless ruin and rage 

They wrought their wars (for what no man discovers) ; 

But were taken in one net, 

In this were met — 

That the land held them one and all as lovers. 

In foe night , in the moon, are all things known and remembered . 

As it was in the past 
And shall be at the last, 

To this our land their hearts were pledged and plighted ; 

Men call them dead, 

Say rather, “ They are wed, 

They lie with their love, in her are they united.” 

In the night, in the moon, are all things known and remembered. 

Ghost upon ghost 
Is here, a happy host — 

Green forest, diamond coast 
And holy hill to cheer them ; 

Wraith upon wraith 
Contented saith, 

“ There is no death ! ” 

And he that has ears shall hear them. 

In the night, in the moon, are all things known and remembered . 
[ Here the Voices End.] 



The Sleeper Again — 

I have counted the moon-diamonds on the sea, 

I have run with the wind, I have climbed with the climbing 
stars, 

I have been utterly lost. I was a god 

And am now a man half-sleeping on the sands. 

There’s nothing here but the commonplace of night ; 

A moon, no doubt — a sea, immensity, 

Bright sky, the sounding water, the scented breeze. 
Paraphernalia ! What .would you expect ? . . . 

Was there a spell ? I’ve lost it. I go back 
To a dull bed in a dull bungalow — 

| that was God and thought I walked with the dead. 
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I’ve missed the thing that was offered me. I touched — 
‘Fore God, I nearly had it ! But it’s lost . . . 

Did I hear voices, choruses, the speech 

Of those who would tell me something of grave import ? 

Did someone say — and credibly as it seemed — 

“ There is no death ” ? Did someone say to me, 

“ This land you have loved, that some day you must leave, 
You shall not leave ; nay, you’ll for ever linger 
A part of it ; you’ll stay here with the palms, 

The singing palms and the Bay — ah ! the blue Bay — 

Jungle and temple-towers and all the company , 

That stole your heart ” ? . . . One said, “ Where Rama trod 
(Or so I thought) “ We shall find God.” It’s true ! 

I’ve met Himself ! . . . One said, “ There is no death.” 

I could believe it ! . . . Or is this but the moon — 
Moon-magic, witchery, mere lunacy, 

Paraphernalia, conjurer’s effects, 

A trick of mirrors, maya upon maya ? . . . 

Did someone say all that to me ? What’s more, 

Is it all true — as for the moment it seemed ? . . . 

I’d like to think it was . . . Perhaps . . . Perhaps . . . 
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Government Houses in Madras* 

By 

A. D. Crombie, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Collector, Vizagapatam 

The subject with which I hope to interest the meeting is “^Government 
Houses in Madras,” that is to say those at Madras and Guindy. 
It is of course with the history of these buildings I propose 
to deal, but I think it will make my address more interesting 
to you if I commence with an account of the period prior to 
the acquisition of the site on which the Madras Government House 
now stands, which was in 1753, so that you may get a picture of the 
conditions under which the Governor and the servants of the East India 
Company lived in Madras in the early days. 

COMMON TABLE AND RESIDENCE 

The Governor of Fort St. George appears to have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of free residence from the time of commencement of the English 
Settlement at Madras, but at first he and all the employees of the Com- 
pany down to the most junior apprentice lived in common. Their bed- 
rooms were all in one house and they shared a common table. That 
house of course stood in the Fort. In the course of time the number of 
employees greatly increased, and as some of the senior officials had 
wives and children, they were granted permission one by one to live in 
separate quarters, but the junior employees continued to have a com- 
mon mess up to the beginning of the 19th century. 

Established at the Company’s charge and in the interests of order, 
discipline and economy, the General Table was suspended by Sir William 
Langhorn (1672-1678) in favour of fixed allowances for diet and lodg- 
ing, on the plea of inconvenience caused by the messing system to Mem- 
bers of Council and other married officers. The Company however 
insisted on the immediate revival of the Table for the use of Factors 
and Writers and a separate Table was maintained for the Governor and 
public guests. Two orders are quoted in Colonel Love’s book. One in 
1710 is from the Company : 

•An Address delivered before the Madras Rotary Club on 15-3-1935 — the 
subject being “Government Houses in the Presidency,” and published in the Hindu 
of that date. 
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“ Wee are Sorry to hear That of late there has not been a Sufficient 
Decorum kept up among our People, and particularly among the Young 
Writers and Factors, (and) that there has been Files of Musqueteers 
Sent for to Keep the Peace at dinner time. This, wee are Sure, casts 
a very untoward reflection upon the President and Council, and be- 
speaks them to want Prudence and Conduct. Wee only touch upon it 
here to caution against the like for the future, for how can it be expected 
that a due obedience should be paid to Government among all the Peo- 
ple when it is affronted by such Youngsters?” 

The othfer is a Fort St. George Consultation of 1712 : — 

‘ Severall disorders having been committed at the Generali Table, 
which we find to be partly occasiond by the absence of those persons in 
the Service that are of a Superiour Standing, and might awe the young 
ones into better behaviour, we have thought fit to appoint (here follow 
several names) and Alexander Bennett, Steward, to take their turns 
either weekly or monthly, as they shall agree among themselves, to be 
present at the Table and take care that no indecencys or disorders are 
committed/ 

In 1717 when the Steward, as he was called then but no doubt he 
would be the Mess Secretary nowadays, was accused of running the 
bills too high, he pleaded in extenuation that, whereas some four years 
before no more than nine dishes were allowed for dinner, “ now there is 
fifteen dishes both for dinner and supper!” The explanation also throws 
an interesting ' sidelight on the potations of those days. To us Goa 
Arrack and Batavia Arrack sound very odd, but then we do not indulge 
in punch. The General Table was Anally abolished in 1722. 

It may seem that I have somewhat digressed from my subject, but 
my purpose is to show that gradually the need for a separate house for 
the Governor was being felt. At the same time a desire for a garden 
for the recreation of the Company’s employees had become manifest. 

According to Glyn Barlow’s very readable little book on Madras, 
the first garden was about eight acres in the region of the present Law 
College and it had a small pavilion in it. It was known as the Com- 
pany’s Old Garden, but the encroachment of the growing 
town began to make it unpleasant, and what was called 
the New Garden ’was established by Streynsham Master (1678- 
1680), though it is probable that Langhom had first mooted the 
idea, as the Company wrote in 1676 “we do give you liberty to build a 
small Garden House, takeing care that it be no great charge to us.” The 
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Madras Council however “ ordered that it be commenced on a handsome 
plan and large enough to receive phyrmaunds from the King of Gol- 
conda and persons of quality.” They salved their consciences by add- 
ing that it was “ yet not to be a great charge to the Company.” We are 
told that in 1681 the Governor “ took a general survey of the town and 
all the fortifications thereof, etc., as also the new garden house and tank 
and finding the most part almost finished, and the rest brought to such a 
height that the charge would be more to take them quite down than to 
finish them, and considering the inconvenience of letting them remain 
as they are, after having discoursed with the Council about that affair, 
and asking their opinions, with their advice and approbation, it was 
resolved that they be finished as was at first designed.” Which all goes 
to show how simple life was in those days when telegraphs and tele- 
phones did not exist. 

There is some doubt as to the exact site of this garden house, but 
it must have been on the Cooum river, as the Dutch Governor of Puli- 
cat, who had come to repay a visit, was taken by boat to the garden on 
28th July 1688. According to Love, it was on the site of the Medical 
College, and according to other authorities it was on the Island very 
near where the Munro statue now stands. In any case the exact position 
does not much matter for the purpose of this address. 

Even when finished the house does not appear to have been the 
permanent residence of the successive Presidents. On the 29th 
May 1686 President Gyfford “ was taken ill with a violent 
fit of the stone and wind collie.” On account of this and 

general ill-health he was allowed to live in the Garden House instead of 
the Fort and was given an allowance of 25 Pagodas for his diet. It is 
recorded by a visitor to Madras in 1704 when Pitt was Governor that he 
“ during the hot winds retires to the Company’s new Garden for refresh- 
ment.” It had “ costly gates, lovely bowling-greens, spacious walks and 
a teal-pond.” It is hardly surprising that the Governor preferred it to 
the Fort, and gradually the successive Governors seem to have acquired 
a right to live either in the Garden House or the Fort. 

State functions appear to have been conducted in this house from 
the time it was completed. In 1685 the Persian and Siam 

Ambassadors were entertained by Governor Gyfford and in the same 
year there was a grand banquet held here in honour of the proclama- 
tion of accession of King James II. Public demonstrations such as 
fire-works and bonfires had also been held on the occasion. In July 1698 
the proclamation at Madras of the peace between England and France, 
followed as it was by the accession of Mr. Thomas Pitt to the President’s 
chair, was celebrated by a dinner at the new garden to all the Company’s 
3 
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servants. In September 1698 the purwannahs obtained from the Nabob 
and his Diwan were read publicly in the garden. In April 1699, 
Mortupha Khan, the Foujdar of Poonamallee, was invited to the new 
garden and entertained. In May 1702, the President and Council and 
Trainbands celebrated the raising of the blockade by Dawood Khan 
with a supper at the garden. The proclamation of the accession of 
Queen Anne was another occasion for celebration. On that occasion 
“all Europeans of fashion in the City drank the Queen’s health and 
prosperity to Old England.” 

During the siege of Madras in 1746 the French used the Garden 
House for Iftg gun emplacements and afterwards while in occupation of 
the Fort, they pulled down the House lest the English, trying to recap- 
ture the Fort, should use it for the same purpose. When therefore the 
English reoccupied Madras, the Garden House had disappeared. The 
then Governor Saunders, was naturally restive at having lost his privi- 
lege of living outside, so the present site and house belonging to 
Mr. Madeira were rented for him and within a year (1753) purchased 
for a sum of 3,500 Pagodas (about Ks. 12,250). The Company consi- 
dered they had made a good bargain. 

We have now brought our story down to the acquisition of the 
present Government House. In 1756 the grounds were added to by a 
further purchase of land. In 1758 the French again besieged Madras 
and their advance guards occupied Government House. They did a 
considerable amount of damage to it, and when finally two years later 
Pondicherry was captured and Lally, the leader of the French forces, 
was brought to Madras “ he was lodged in those apartments of the Garden 
House which had escaped his fury at the Siege of Madras.” 

The next important step in the history of the house was taken by 
Lord Clive in 1800. He proposed alterations and additions, which 
would enable him to dispense with the use of his house in the Fort which 
could then accommodate the Board of Revenue. He estimated that a 
saving would thus be involved, but his figures proved very incorrect. 
Instead of costing 89,500 Pagodas, the alterations actually cost 1,76,350 
Pagodas, which called forth an expression of dissatisfaction from the 
Board of Directors of the Company. Stated in rupees, the alterations 
to Government House cost more than Rs. 3 lakhs and the Banqueting 
Hall cost Rs. 2% lakhs. I think you must all be familiar with the 
beautiful print of 1807 by Orme which shows both Government House 
and the Banqueting Hall. A olose study of it will show that the main 
alterations since that date are a third storey and an extension of the 
porch to the House and a verandah to the Banqueting Hall. It is not 
easy to say when the improvements to the House were carried out. 
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In 1837 there was an estimate for “ repairs and additions, etc., to the 
three stories of the principal building,” but in 1859 there is a report that 
the following work was in progress : — “ additional story considered 
necessary for the accommodation of the Governor and his family and 
is sanctioned for execution on emergency. ,, As the foundations were 
underpinned to bear a third storey, we may take it that 1860 was the 
year when that storey acquired its present form. The Banqueting Hall 
Verandah and the porch to the house were built in 1895. In the esti- 
mate of that time there are mentioned the summer dining room and the 
monsoon dining room, but even the most senior people of to-day can 
only remember dining over the porch, a draughty proceedings on a mon- 
soon night, I should think. The present dining room was made by 
Lady Willingdon out of what had formerly been offices. 

The history of Government House, Guindy, can be told much more 
briefly. It belonged prior to 1813 to one Mr. Gilbert Ricketts of Madras, 
who in that year applied to the Government Bank for a loan of money 
on the mortgage of the property described as follows in the records, and 
it was agreed to lend him a sum of Pagodas 12,000: — 

“All that capital messuage, or dwelling house with the outhouses, 
stables, buildings and erections situate at Guindymoade near the race- 
stand and St. Thomas* Mount and called or known by the name of 
Guindy Lodge and also that piece or parcel of ground situate lying and 
being at Guindymoade aforesaid 

But no money was actually advanced at the time of the execution 
of the instrument, it being understood (in conformity with what seems 
to have been the practice of the Bank) that in consideration of Mr. 
Ricketts thus executing a bond he was to have a credit with the Bank 
to the extent of Pagodas 12,000. 

Mr. Ricketts subsequently obtained different sums from the Trea- 
surer, and he was at the time of his death indebted to the Bank in the 
sum of Pagodas 11,911. 

Mr. Ricketts died intestate on the 4th December 1817 and the pro- 
perty devolved on the Registrar of the Supreme Court as administrator. 
The Bank authorities negotiated with the latter officer for the liquida- 
tion of the debt due to him and, as the estate was insolvent, took posses- 
sion of the mortgaged property and tried to sell it by public auction. 
There was no bid for the property and on the 13th April 1820, the Bank 
thought it wise to foreclose the transaction by accepting a conveyance 
of the property at a sum of Pagodas 10,000. 
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It subsequently transpired that the property had been mortgaged 
by Mr. Ricketts a second time to one Mr. Griffiths, involving thereby 
legal complications and proceedings which however ended in favour of 
the Bank. 

Early next year, i.e v in 1821, the Bank offered it to the Government 
for sale for Pagodas 12,000 urging that the property was to all intents 
and purposes the property of Government. The premises had been on 
the Bank’s hands a considerable time at great expense from repairs, etc., 
and difficulty had been experienced in procuring a purchaser at any 
reduced price. 

There was also another piece of land in the neighbourhood of this 
property mortgaged to the Bank by Mr. Joseph Nazar Shamier, which 
the Bank proposed to alienate to Government for Pagodas 2,500. 

The two properties were accordingly purchased for Rs. 35,000 and 
Rs. 8,750, respectively, the former being the equivalent of 10,000 Pagodas 
which was the cost the Government was prepared to pay. 

Sir Thomas Munro, who was then Governor, recorded a note under 
date, the 27th November 1821, pointing out that the necessity of provid- 
ing the Governor with a country house “ where he can transact public 
business uninterruptedly, now that of the two residences provided 
for him in Madras, one in the Fort had to be given up with the excep- 
tion of the Council Chamber, as offices to the Secretaries to Govern- 
ment, while the other house known as the country house or Government 
Garden, had, from the accumulation of buildings in its vicinity, become 
a Town House.” He accordingly proposed to utilize the Guindy Lodge 
for his country residence. 

It was also proposed to buy up a tract of land separating the Gov- 
ernment House from Shamier’s land previously purchased. 

These proposals were approved in the Consultations of 27th Nov- 
ember 1823. By the year 1840, due to various alterations and additions 
to the main building in the shape of upper rooms and verandahs, the 
house had acquired its present characteristic features, and I need not 
weary you with a description of the various additions made since, which 
for the most part is a catalogue of repairs to the main buildings and 
increased accommodation in the out-buildings, stables, etc. 

Note : Since the above address was given, considerable alterations 
and improvements have been made both to Madras and Guindy Govern- 
ment Houses, including a new dining-room at Madras. 




Madras as a Naval Base 

By 

Professor Joseph Franco, M.A., 

Presidency College , Madras. 

If a few fishing hamlets could attain much celebrity during the last three 
hundred years — celebrity to the extent of winning a place in the front 
rank among the cities of the world — it is because of their historical 
setting even more than the influencing factors of geography, like situa- 
tion. Geographers of Madras may put forth a plea that geographical 
factors contributed to the rapid growth of the city. Though one may 
not totally disagree with their view, one may yet feel with C. N. Parkin- 
son that Madras “ owed its birth to historical accident and its survival 
to strategic necessity.” 1 The truth of this statement is seen if we 
examine the history of Madras from its origin and foundation in 1639 
to its full growth in the succeeding years. Madras is situated about 
the middle point of the Coromandel Coast. A word may be said of 
‘ the Coast ’ by which name the Coromandel coast was some time known, 
and how the situation of Madras on that coast gave a sort of fillip as it 
were to its rise, growth and importance. 

The Coromandel coast extends from Cape Comorin to Orissa. The 
Portuguese called it Choramandala, and the Dutch Choromandel. The 
derivation of the word has been the subject of some study among 
scholars and the consensus of opinion is in favour of the word Coro- 
mandel being derived from Cholamandalam, considered to be the fifth 
province of the last Hindu empire, Vijayanagara. Another possible 
derivation may* be that from Karimanal, literally black sand. Kari- 
manal is a small village on this coast on Lake Pulicat. It was almost the 
first place on this part of the coast -seen by the passengers from Europe 
to Madras in the 16th and 17th centuries. It has been said that it served 
as a summer resort to European residents of Madras. Yet another name 
for this place is Kharamandalam, so known in Telugu. Dr. Caldwell 
thinks that Khara means hot. The more plausible explanation, however, 
would be to associate the place with the legendary Khara of old. The 
village exists even to-day but in a much? neglected state. But once it 
was an important place resorted to by Europeans in Madras during the 



1 Trade in the Eastern Seas 1793-1813, p. 37 (1937). 
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hot season. 2 The important ports of the Coromandel coast were Nega- 
patam, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Coringa, Tuticorin and Madras; 
besides Pondicherry, Porto Novo, Tranquebar, Point Calimere and Puli- 
cat. The Portuguese, the Dutch, the English and the French vied with one 
another in the 17th century and the 18th to secure some suitable fac- 
tories on this coast, mainly from a commercial point of view. After 
trying two or three sites both to the north and to the south, the early 
English factors hit upon the fishing hamlet of Madraspatam as the best 
under the circumstances. Francis Day who had the courage and fore- 
sight to settle at this place did not win the approbation of the authori- 
ties ; he was indeed censured for incurring heavy and unremunerative 
expenditure over what might be a bad choice. The authorities of the 
time little knew that the place was destined to become the fountain-head 
of a big Presidency. But the natural environment and conditions of 
Madras in 1639 and 1640 were far from satisfactory. The cautious 
Directors would not approve of the step taken by the early factors, 
though things turned out wonderfully beyond expectations. Both Day 
and his fellow-founder Cogan, were treated harshly and attempts were 
made to punish them, among other things, for the building of the Fort 
of Madras. 

Firstly there was no natural harbour. In the whole Coromandel 
coast, Trincomalee was the only place that provided a natural harbour. 
Others were all ports exposed to the rough surf which would not allow 
ships to come near the shore, and which had no facilities of a harbour. 
The choice was between one bad port and another, and ultimately it 
fell on Madras. The difficulties experienced in landing due to lack of a 
proper harbour find description in many an account left by visitors to 
this port. William Hickey for instance narrates how passengers landed 
and were taken to the South Sea Gate by masulla boats, made of planks 
sewn together, so as to withstand the breakers. The necessity for a first 
class harbour was increasingly felt and only in the seventies of the last 
century the Madras harbour became a fait accompli. Though an artifi- 
cial harbour to-day it provides all facilities which a natural harbour 
would provide. 

Secondly the port of Madras witnessed bad anchorage which could 
be explained as due to shallow waters. The roadstead was often risky 
— there were the risk of currents, of a high surf even in the calmest 
weather and of unexpected gales. Hurricanes and cyclones are a fre- 
quent feature of the coast ; and M. Martineau, an ex-Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, has described in a book the most disastrous cyclones of the last 

2. Caldwell: Comparative Grammar: pp. 20-22. 
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two centuries and more. Large ships had to be in anchorage two miles 
from the shore, and landing of goods and passengers was by means of 
masulla boats and catamarans. Sometimes the surf which varied made 
it impossible for native boats to be safe. The presence of sharks in the 
waters was a source of perpetual dread alike to the boatman and to the 
swimmer. 

That historical circumstances made Madras what it is to-day, is 
again borne out by the following fact. Soon after the establishment of 
Fort St. George, Madras became a naval base for the English to protect 
the Bay of Bengal from enemy attacks and descent. For the menace 
from the French brought home to the English the necessity of holding 
on to this place as their base. The French were in possession of Pondi- 
cherry and the English tried to weaken its fortifications whenever 
opportunity arose. The weakening of Pondicherry meant the strength- 
ening of the English settlement. Indeed Day was offered in the course 
of his search for a port the choice of the site of Pondicherry. 

The military importance of the Madras settlement was more and 
more realised. It was felt towards the end of the 18th century that 
even distant Bengal could be defended from Madras. In fact it had been 
said that the safety of Bengal rested with the secure hold of Madras. 
Otherwise there would be no effective defence of the Bay of Bengal. If 
there was an attack by sea on India, especially on the East coast of the 
country, it was obvious that the naval defence should be based on a 
port, and Madras eminently suited this purpose. The Bengal River was 
useless and unhealthy from the defence point of view. Again, if one 
would read the history of the 18th century Madras from the aspect of 
defence, one would see that all expeditions to this coast were conducted 
during the southwest monsoon. Otherwise it would be impossible for 
ships to reach the Bay of Bengal easily. With the breaking of the south- 
west monsoon advantage was taken by the European powers to send 
their expedition to India on the side of Bay of Bengal. History records 
more than eight naval actions in the seas fought between Madras and 
Point de Galle, between the English and the French in the 18th century. 
Most of them were waged in the course of the Anglo-Carnatic wars of 
1746-61, in the Second Mysore War of 1780-83, and in the days of 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic struggles. Admirals La Bourdonnais 
and Suffren are the most notable on the French side in these ; Boscawen, 
Watson and Hughes on the English side. And ‘ it was more than a coin- 
cidence that all the fighting should take, place between April and Sep- 
tember in a strip of water about three hundred miles in length.* 

Another fact that cannot be overlooked in this connection is the 
vast area of hinterland protected from the sea-base of Madras. The 
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extension of its inland territory was to its great advantage in the sense 
that it enabled to arrest the French from further expansion outside 
their capital which was at that time Pondicherry. But for this inland 
territory of Madras, the French would have expanded and the English 
could not have effectively checked their movements. Thus from mili- 
tary and strategic points of view Madras was of value in the expansion 
of English power in India. 




St. Thome (Mylapore) in the Dutch and English Records 

By 

A. Galletti, I.C.S. (Retired). 

The Portuguese had a settlement at St. Thome or Mylapore from the 
beginning of the 16th century till 1749 — nearly 250 years. It is thus 
described by the Dutch in 1726 : — * 

“A little further on — from Pulicat, the Dutch headquarters on the 
Chola coast (Coromandel, C is pronounced ch in Portuguese) — you 
come to the ruined town of Mylapore or St. Thome, called after the 
apostle of that name, who — as they will have it — died there as a martyr. 
This town, in former times of some importance, was demolished in 1674 
by order of the King of Golconda and is now in ruins. . . Not far from 
this place lies a large hill called by the Portuguese “ El grande Monti 
The top of this hill is reached by 96 large and broad steps made of 
stone. It is covered with a nice pavement of small stones. In the centre 
is a little chapel, which King Emanuel of Portugal built in the year 1514 
in honour of St. Thomas. One sees there the apostle and the manner in 
which, he was beaten to death by a Brahmin while he was praying. 
There is also a stone cross which — according to those of the Roman per- 
suasion — at times sweats ; also a statue of the virgin made — as they say — 
by the apostle himself. The chapel is small, but very neat, compact and 
beautiful. It has a small income from Goa and some little offerings from 
the people, who crawl up and pray here in front of the statue of the 

saint Near by lies Madraspatam, a town where the English have 

established their chief factory . ” 

The Dutch always called Madras Madraspatam, and Sadras Sadras- 
patam. They had five factories themselves on the Coromandel Coast, 
of which Sadras on the south and Pulicat on the north were the nearest 
to Madras. They were surrendered by the Chief in Council of Fort 
Geldria (Pulicat) to Lord Hobart in Council, Chief of Fort St. George, 
in 1795. Pulicat was founded in 1610 and Fort Geldria was built there 
in 1615. 

In 1661 the Dutch proposed to take St. Thome from the Portuguese. 
Momentous consequences might have ensued if they had — they would 
almost certainly have driven the English out of Madras. But the King 
of Golconda intervened, and took St. Thom6 under his protection. It 
was seized by the French in 1672, taken by the Dutch from the French 
4 
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with some assistance from the King of Golconda in September 1674 
after a year’s siege. The Dutch then suggested to the King that the fort 
and town should be destroyed, and with some difficulty got him to 
agree, and in October 1675 some thousands of natives were engaged in 
the demolition under his orders. There was however still a Portuguese 
colony there in 1749, when it was occupied by the English Company in 
spite of Portuguese protests. The Governor in Council explained in a 
letter home dated 6th August 1751: — 

“ St. Thome appears to us a place of very great consequence, its con- 
tiguousness to Madras, should it be in other hands, would greatly pre- 
judice us, as it would affect our sea and land customs, investment and 
private trade, and be an asylum for our military, who would frequently 
desert. What pretensions the Portuguese can have to it we cannot per- 
ceive ; it has been under the Moors for many years ; they have not had 
any government, levied customs, nor hoisted colours there, but such as 
the ecclesiastice made use of to decorate their festivals.” 




Some Unpublished Letters of Charles Bourchier and 
George Stratton (1771 to 1802) 

By 

S. K. Govindaswami, M.A., 

Lecturer , Annamalai University 

In a respectable family of Karunikas (hereditary village accountants 
siu generis ) at Achalpuram on the estuary of the Coleroon, a valuable 
collection of letters has been handed down for the last one hundred and 
fifty years as an inestimable heirloom. The collection consists of 
twenty-one letters, besides a pathetic memorial datable in or about 
A.D. 1816. Two of the Governors of Fort St. George Charles Bourchier 
and George Stratton of the Madras ‘ Revolution ’ fame, contribute most 
of the letters, while two of them come from the pen of James Bourchier. 
The ‘Memorial* is drawn by Venkatachalam an ill-starred member of 
the family. The dates of these letters range from April 1771 to August 
1802. They are addressed to Venkatanarayana Pillai and Venkata- 
ranga Pillai. It is not too much to state that these letters throw a flood 
of light on the politico-social condition of the Carnatic during the period 
covered by them. I am indebted to my old student, Mr. Venkata- 
narayana, B.A., Hons, a member of this historic family, for bringing 
these letters to the knowledge of the scholarly public. 

It is not impossible with the help of these records to narrate the 
history of this family. It originally hailed from Vendalur, now Vanda- 
lur, a station on the Villupuram-Madras section of S.I.R. Enterprising 
members of this family seem to have migrated to Madras where, — to 
cite p. passage from Mr. V enkatachalam’s memorial — “ they had the 
honour of being employed upwards of a century, at different times and 
they behaved to the high regards and full trusts placed in them by 
gentlemen.” Let Venkatachalam relate the story of his forbears : — 

“ In the year 1687, my great grand-father Venkatadri Pillai served 
Mr. Elihu Yale, the 4th Governor of Fort St. George ; and my grand- 
father Moota Pillai served in 1740 Mr. N. Morse, the 19th Governor; 
but unluckily their fortunes and' above all, the correspondence that 
showed the high regards of those gentlemen have been lost in 1746 
and ’59 during the French War of Admiral De la Bourdonnais and 
General Lally.” What shall we not pay for the recovery of those 
letters valued so much by Venkatachalam! 
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In the next generation Venkatanarayana Pillai, endearingly add- 
ressed by Charles Bourchier and George Stratton as “My Faithful 
Venkati,” seems to have achieved a great name and fame in the services 
of the two Governors mentioned above. Referring to his uncle Venkata- 
narayana, Venkatachalam says, “ he had also had the honour of waiting 
on Mr. Morse, on his return to India, in the service of supplying provi- 
sions to the naval forces at Madras, when he was pleased to recommend 
my said uncle, in the year 1769, to Mr. Warren Hastings, as a Dubash 
when he was Second in Council at Madras . . . My said uncle, Venkata- 
narayana Pillai, by his protection gained the good-will and affection of 
His Highness the old Nabob, Muhamad Ali Khan Bahadur . . . His 
services were so long and faithful, and regards and trusts of the said 
great men were so true that we are not known at even this day unless 
we are called by the name of Bourchier Narayana Pillais’ family, under 
which title we pass these 80 years.” 

Among other members of this family we must mention Paupa 
Pillai, the maternal grand-father of Venkatachalam. “ He served Mar- 
quis Dupleix and Nabob Chanda Sahib, one of the Moorish lords 

who fought for the possession of the Carnatic, and managed the Subah 
of Arcot for some years under them. After Pondicherry was yielded 
to the British Arms for the first time in the year 1762, he, the said my 
grand-father came and settled at Madras, and served the Nabob 
Muhamad Ali Khan Bahadur by managing the affairs of the Honoura- 
ble Company’s Jaghire in the year 1769.” This man, who so facilely 
changed sides, was certainly the agent of Madame Dupleix, on whom 
Anandaranga Pillai unreasonably heaps invective upon invective in 
his diary. To quote him : “ she (Madame Dupleix) has taken Paupa 
Pillai and Venkataraman into her service — two cunning fellows, who 
have been trying to persuade the Madras merchants to come and settle 
in Pondicherry.” 1 

Another notable member of this family was Ranga Pillai who was 
a dubash of George Stratton. 2 After the precipitate departure of 
George Stratton to England consequent on the “Revolution” Ranga 
Pillai entered into the service of Mr. Powney, a civilian of the company 
when, as a result of the mismanagement of the Zamindari of Ramnad 
during the rule of Mangaleswari Nachchiar the Company took over the 
Zamindari, Powney was sent out as the Revenue Collector. Lushing- 



1. Ananda Ranga Pillai’s 1 Diary ’ IV, pp. 32 and 57. 

2. George . Stratton. Entered the Company’s service in 1751 and was the 
Second in Council in 1775. He usurped the Government of Madras in 1776 which 
led to his recall, 
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ton, the Collector who succeeded Powney, had the following remark to 
make upon his administration. 3 In a letter dated 21st June 1799, he 
wrote : “ Abuses and irregularities of all kinds were rampant through- 
out every part of the Zamindary. The late collector’s dubash, one 
Ranga Pillai, had embezzled large sums of money and had cheated the 
government to a very considerable extent in disposing of the grain 
collected as land tax and the people were suffering much for 
want of food.” However, Ranga Pillai in his letter to Charles Bour- 
chier dated 30th September 1800 appears to have complained to him 
about his financial failure at Ramnad. On the receipt of this letter 
Charles Bourchier in his letter of reply dated 6th March 5801 writes : 
“ I shall be glad to hear that you are more successful in your future 
undertakings than you say you were in the Ramnad country.” In an 
inventory of house property in the Fort appended to a letter addressed 
to Lord Clive, by Messrs. Harrington Walts and Company, Ranga Pillai 
is said to have possessed two houses in Powney’s street and one by the 
Ware House. 4 

Venkatachalam’s father was Venkatarama Pillai about whom the 
son writes as follows: — “ My father Venkatarama Pillai had the 
honour of serving Messrs. James Bourchier, 5 Peter Perring 6 and Robert 
Barclay, 7 the Councillors of Fort St. George and also was an attorney 
to Peter Perring and saved a good character.” 

Venkatachalam Pillai, the Memorialist, “ was recommended in 
1789 by his patron Mrs. J. D. Porcher to Messrs George Parry 8 and 
John Jervis. 9 . . . civil gentlemen of the Madras establishment.” 
Later Jervis defrauded him of his money and consequently Venkata- 
chalam was put to great financial difficulties. After wandering from 
Poona to Ceylon, thanks to Macleod and Major Blackburne, Resident 
at Tanjore, he was despatched as an emissary to Tranquebar where he 
distinguished himself. According to his own statement, “ I have been 
from time to time employed in several respectable situations in the 



3. Ramnad Manual, p. 255. 

4. Vestiges of Old Madras, III, p. 511. 

5. James Bourchier was appointed Commissioner of the Court of Requests in 
1753. Served under Cook. He was the brother of Charles Bourchier. 

( Vestiges , II p. 440 and III, pp. 555 and 556) . 

6. Peter Perring : Vestiges, III, pp. 103, 148 and 200. 

7. Robert Barclay : Vestiges, p. 315. 

8. George Parry — A Civil Servant and Customer. 

(Vestiges, II, p. 578 and III, p. 429). 

9. Jervis was on the Grand Jury in 1794. ( Vestiges , III, p. 429). On his 
Ceylon career see Ceylon under British Rule , pp. 16 and 22. 
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public services which I was frequently obliged to resign on account of 
my ill-health, and was as often employed through the protection of 
gentlemen, as the state of my health permitted to engage into any 
active employment. Thus I continued to serve both in Judicial and 
Revenue line etc. from 1803 to 1816.” 

“Thus,” observes Venkatachalam, “my ancestors had the honour 
and happiness of growing up with the British Nation on this coast for a 
considerable length of time.” 

A welcome and interesting light is shed by the letters in question 
on the social condition of the Carnatic in the 18th century. I am re- 
ferring here only to the relations between the company’s white servants 
and their Indian Dubashes. We cannot say that the one wanted 
sincerely and open-heartedly to understand or meet the other on equal 
terms. G. P. Spear in “ The Nabobs ” remarks : “ In the case of India 
easy contact was made more difficult by the institutions as well as by 
the character of the two peoples.” 10 The same writer in another place 
says, regarding individual friendship, that “ the seal of social intercourse 
is personal friendship, and this too had its place in the life of the 18th 
century.” 11 

These letters reveal the feelingful intimacy and sympathetic 
understanding that existed between the two governors of Madras and 
their Dubashes, Venkatanarayana and Venkataranga. A century of 
epistolary contacts on either side is a positive proof of this, though one 
wonders if some other material interests of the persons concerned 
would not explain this continuity of correspondence. 

Small incidents referred to in the letters suffice to prove the inti- 
mate nature of their social relationship. Ranga Pillai asks for the 
portrait of his old master Charles Bourchier in one of his letters, to 
which the latter replies : “ I could not have declined to comply with 
your repeated request to send you my portrait ; if my being so much 
employed in matters of more consequence had not occupied most of my 
time ; it is also a tiresome and disagreeable task to sit several times to a 
limner, for my likeness. I may nevertheless . . . gratify your wishes, and 
can meet with an experienced limner to perform the task.” Many other 
mutual obligations are on record. For example, George Stratton in his 
letter dated 6th August 1788 addressed to Venkatanarayana writes : 
“ my bankers tell me that they have received a small bottle of peacock 
oil which you have been so very obliging to send. I cannot express to 
you how very sensible I am of the kind attention on your part, for let 



10. p. 120. 



11. p. 135. 
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me hope in God it will be of service to my little boy’s arm which is 
greatly contracted.” 

On the other hand, Venkatanarayana and Venkataranga had some 
request or other to make to their old masters at England. Sometimes 
they were given power-of-attorney to attend to appeals in Privy Council 
from the Mayor’s Court of Madras. Charles Bourchier in answer to 
one such request writes : “I am very sensible you must be very anxi- 
ous about your suit against Messrs. Taylor and Co., executors to the 
estate of Mr. Majendie before the King-in-Council. I have again 
written to Mr. Winterbottom to know how it went on ; an<| his answer 
was that the Lords have not met since the King’s illness and recovery, 
to decide any causes.” James Bourchier promises to buy wall-paper 
in London for Umdat-ul-Umara, one of the sons of Muhammad Ali. When 
George Stratton, 12 the nephew of George Stratton, Governor of Madras 
was appointed as a writer on the Madras Establishment in 1794, the 
latter commended him to the care and consideration of his old and 
faithful dubash, Ranga Pillai. “ Mr. George Stratton, nephew of mine ” 

says he, “is being appointed a writer Let me request you will 

be a warm friend to him on his arrival from Bombay, giving that advice 
for his conduct that he may not err from falling into improper hands.” 
In the generally demoralised social atmosphere of the times these 
instances smell sweet like the fragrance of spring flowers. 

In this harmonious relationship we sometimes find a discordant 
note. Instances were not wanting of dubashes who were oppressive 
and fleecing, and of officers defrauding their Indian servants. Dodwell 
rightly considers them as representing “ not the crimes of unbridled 
licence, but the perquisites and peccadilloes of a bad system.” 13 We 
had already mentioned the case of Ranga Pillai who diverted the 
revenue of Ramnad into his pocket. Halliburton in a pamphlet of his 
warns the officers in the company’s service against “ the unprincipled 
audacity” of dubashes, when under the patronage of men in power. 14 
Venkatachalam’s ‘Memorial’ is the pathetic story of the foundering 



12. George Stratton (Junior) entered the civil service in 1793. He was a 
member of the Council in 1820 A.D. 

(Vestiges, III, p. 473). 

13. The Nabobs of Madras , p. 31. 

14. Journal of Indian History , V, p: 194. See also Vestiges, III, p. 324. Pop- 

ham in his letter dated 16th Dec. 1785 *to the Government of Madras, 
has the following remark to make on the abuses of “Dubashism”, “Dubashes exer- 
cise their power for the most oppressive, illegal and unjustifiable purposes 

Is the extirpation of Dubashism such an Hydra of labour that the idea should 
affright us?” 
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of his fortunes, thanks to an English civilian whom he trusted. Ven- 
katachalam mortgaged his undivided property at Madras and bought 
the Nawab of Arcot’s Consolidated Bonds in partnership with Mr. Jervis 
to the tune of 26,000 star pagodas. These are the words of Venkatachalam 
on the question : — “ Mr. Jervis was appointed Head Assistant at Jaffna 
to Mr. Andrews, the late Resident of Ceylon, went there and got the 
farm of the Pearl Fishery, where I had proceeded in the hope that he 

would be able to discharge his debts But I have been greatly 

mortified at Mr. Jervis’s having given up the lucrative farm of Pearl 
Fishery.” Jervis’s choice can be explained in the light of an enquiry 
conducted by North, Governor of Ceylon, into the Pearl Fisheries, 
which disclosed “ gross and erroneous peculation,” causing a loss of 
12 lakhs of Pagodas to the Government. 15 This change of fortune, 
Venkatachalam says, made him “ plunge into sorrow and overwhelmed 
with grief that I wandered so far as Bombay and Poona to linger out 
the rest of my days in misery and obscurity I thought my deplora- 
ble condition better among strangers than among acquaintances 

I lost Mr. Jervis and all I had in the world.” 

Another ubiquitous evil was the desire on the part of every servant 
of the Company as soon as he came to India to amass easy money. 
From the pages of these letters the irrepressible cry of “ Money, More 
Money,” arises in an endless blast. Mervyn Davis observes: “ One thing 
only had brought these Englishmen to India, one thing only held them 
here ‘ Money. ’ ” 16 In the letter of George Stratton to Ranga regarding 
his nephew, he writes : “ you will act as faithful a part as your father 

did by me, telling the black merchants to show every mark of 

attention.” In another letter he urges upon Ranga “ to give him that 
advice so that he may soon gain a little competence independent of 
the Company’s pay which you know full well he cannot live upon. On 
you therefore I depend for his prosperity.” Charles Bourchier in a remi- 
niscent mood writes in 1872 regarding his investments in private trade 
with China. I now lament that I did not stay three or four years longer 
in India, that I might have improved my fortune to have made me 
more at my ease in this country. Mr. George Smith’s scheme of send- 
ing broadcloth to China in which you know I was concerned one third 
with my brother amounting to near 19,000 pagodas. “ Very few, (how- 
ever) managed to carry home a f ortune with them ” 17 says Dodwell. 

It is not unnatural that the letters under consideration here should 
say something about the political .events of the Carnatic in the 18th 



15. Ceylon under the British Rule, p. 23. 

16. Private Life of Warren Hastings, p. 20. 

17. The Nabobs of Madras, p. 34. 
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century. Learning from Venkatanarayana that the Third Mysore 
War had broken out, George Stratton, in his letter dated 18th Novem- 
ber 1790, wrote, “ Sincerely do I wish success to the expedition against 
Tippoo, though I have my fears, that it will be attended with much 
trouble and expense will be greater than the company can well sup- 
port.” Judging from the war indemnity of three crores and thirty lakhs 
of rupees, George Stratton’s prophesy appears to have been sound. 
Again in April 1792 he wrote : “ I am obliged to you for the very parti- 
cular account you sent me of the proceedings of our Armies, and of our 
success in taking Bangalore. I wish we had been as fortunate against 
Seringapatam. As it appears that the Nizami troops did us more pre- 
judice than service I know too well from long experience they were 

never to be depended upon and that Tippoo may buy any of them 

with a bribe to betray us and do him service when an opportunity 
offers. I hope therefore that Lord Cornwallis will keep a strict watch 
over them.” He concludes with a prayer : “ I therefore hope that a 
lucky cannon shot may put (him) out of the world, as some atonement 
for his numberless people he has at times been the cause of the Death 
of.” 



The account so far given may show that the letters have got some 
value in the study of the history of the Carnatic in the 18th century. 
These letters contain pungent observations on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, the Revolution of France, the Napoleonic Wars, the Nawab 
of Arcot’s Debts, etc., which I hope to discuss in my edition of the letters 
with comment in the near future under the auspices of the Annamalai 
University. I take this opportunity to request such of the scholars in 
England interested in this subject to let me know if the letters written 
by Venkatanarayana and Ranga to the Stratton and Bourchier families 
in England can be traced out. 
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Origin of the Word “ Madras ” 

By 

Rao Bahadur R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle, I.S.O. 

The origin of the word ‘Madras’ is a tantaliser. In the words of 
Talboys Wheeler, “ the whole English Settlement was known as Madras, 
but the origin of this name is unknown.” There has been much specula- 
tion as to the derivation of the word, and many fanciful theories have 
been suggested. Whatever this may be, it is a fact that a part of the city 
went by the name Madraspatam. It is remarkable that the firman 
granted to Sir Francis Day by Venkata of Damil (a village near Conjee- 
varam) , contains the name Madraspatam. Thanks to the Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor A. M. Teixeira, the clue has been supplied and the mysterious veil 
on the origin of the name has been lifted.* 

In July 1927, Mgr. Teixeira lighted upon a stone while excavating 
the foundations of a new chapel of St. Lazarus at Mylapore on the site 
of the old one; it was a fine tombstone bearing a Portuguese inscription. 
It had been embellished by an escutcheon at the top. The following is 
the English rendering of the inscription : — 

This is the grave of Manuel Madra and of his mother, 

Son of Vincente Madra and of Lucy Brague. They built 
This Church at their own expense in the year 637. 

Mgr. Teixeira’s comments as published in the Madras Mail of the 
23rd July 1927 were as under : 

“ It goes without saying that 637 stands for 1637. Here then we 
have the most probable origin of the word Madras, it seems to me. The 
Madra family were evidently rich enough to build a church at their own 
cost. The members of the Madra family could also boast of some title 
to nobility, as their Coat-of-Arms reveals. They flourished in these parts 
towards the end of the 16th century, beyond which we find, if I report 
correctly, no historic traces of the word Madras. The natural inference 
to be drawn is that a wealthy Portuguese family, Madra by name, must 
have settled down somewhere near the present Assumption Church, 

* Vide also The Madras Guide Book, published by Messrs. Ajita Kumar & Co., 
Madras, 1927. 




